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“The Disorderly Field of Benevolence” 


Two authors have recently explored major aspects of 
philanthropy in the United States and have written com- 
prehensive studies. F. Emerson Andrews, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, has made an analysis of “the major 
fields for philanthropy and of the common questions con- 
fronting potential donors” and has endeavored to present 
“an informing picture of giving” in the nation in the vol- 
ume Philanthropic Giving (New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1950. $3.00). Edward C. Jenkins has con- 
centrated on “the practices and prospects of organizations 
supported by gifts and endowments, 1924-1948” in the 
volume Philanthropy in America (New York, Association 
Press, 1950. $3.75). Donald Young, general director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, in a foreword to Mr. 
Andrews’ study, describes the activities under inquiry as 
“the emotional and disorderly field of benevolence.” 

Both books contain information on churches and other 
religious organizations. Indeed, Mr. Andrews estimates 
that in recent years about fifty percent. of, all “private 
philanthropic donations” have gone to religious organiza- 
tions, including churches and social institutions main- 
tained by religious agencies. \ 

Giving in the United States exceeded four billion dol- 
lars in both 1948 and 1949, according to Mr. Andrews’ 
estimates. These figures include gifts to churches, edu- 
cational institutions, community chests, health and wel- 
fare agencies, and all other organizations whose contribu- 
tors may deduct the gifts when filing income-tax returns. 

“The high records of the past several years,” Mr. An- 
drews notes, “do not represent the great increase in gen- 
erosity the raw figures suggest.” The index of the retail 
price level published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
rose from 100.2 in 1940 to 171.2 in 1948. People were 
giving more dollars out of much larger income in 1948 
and 1949 than in 1940 or in 1930, but those dollars bought 
less in goods and services for the charitable institutions 
to which they went. “However, if our estimates are rea- 
sonably accurate, some genuine increase in rate of giving 
has occurred.” (See the chart in the next column.) 

A “statistically average” family was taken as an exam- 
ple of giving in 1949, This family of four, two adults 
and two children, had a gross income of $5,004. Its 
charitable contributions were $96.89, or 1.94 percent of 
income. The same “statistically average” family had in 
1930 a gross income of $2,104, from which it gave $30.36, 
at a rate of less than 1.5 per cent, and it was not then pay- 
ing taxes for European aid or for social security. Giving 
for welfare purposes had considerably increased for the 


family in 1949. But the contributions are not impressive 
in comparison with certain other expenditures. The fam- 
ily in 1949 spent some $111 for tobacco and $218 for 
alcoholic beverages within the year. 

Bequests accounted for an average of about $166,- 
000,000 a year from 1929 to 1945. They considerably 
exceed this sum in years when several very large estates 
are given to charity or to establish foundations. 

Corporation gifts rose from about $30 million in 1936 
to a peak of $266 million in 1945, under the influence of 
special war appeals and with the stimulus of deductibility 
under the excess-profits tax; in the most recent year for 
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which records are now available, 1947, they stood at $241 
million. 

Most of the dollars given come from living donors: 
about 90 per cent in 1949. The most liberal in proportion 
to income are the very rich and the very poor; but con- 
trary to much popular impression, low-income families, 
because of their great numbers, contribute by far the larg- 
est portion of total philanthropic giving. For recent years 
only fragmentary information is available because of the 
wide use of the “standard deduction” on income-tax re- 
turns. But in 1943 when fairly complete reports were 
available, it was estimated that families with net income 
under $3,000 a year contributed more than 60 per cent 
of the total for that year. About 82 per cent of the indi- 
vidual contributions came from families with income be- 
low $5,000. 

Mr. Andrews gives no definition of his own of “charity” 
or “philanthropy.” For the practical purposes of his 
book, he simply accepts the definitions of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue with respect to “allowable contribu- 
tions” for filing of income-tax returns. One explanation 
of “allowable contributions” is found in the Bureau's bul- 
letin, How to prepare your U. S. Income Tax Return, 
1949: “You can deduct gifts to religious, charitable, edu- 
cational, scientific, or literary organizations, and organiza- 
tions for the prevention of cruelty to children and ani- 
mals, except when the organization is operated for per- 
sonal profit, or to conduct propaganda or otherwise at- 
tempt to influence legislation. You can deduct gifts to 
fraternal organizations if they are to be used for chari- 
table, religious, etc., purposes. You can also deduct gifts 
to veterans’ organizations, or to a governmental agency 
which will use the gift for public purposes. A contribu- 
tion may be made in money or property (not services), 
but if in property, then the amount of the contribution is 
measured by the fair market value of the property at the 
time of the contribution.” 

“Are Americans generous?’ Mr. Andrews asks, and 
answers only in part. He states the percentage increase, 
as noted above between 1930 and 1949, but he explains: 
“We are individuals, and we do not contribute by aver- 
ages. Some Americans are by any standard exceedingly 
generous. Others find it expedient to head contributors’ 
lists and for various other selfish reasons are statistically 
counted among the large givers. Some would be generous 
if they were not confused . . . unable to find causes that 
vitally challenge them. Some live so close to subsistence 
margin that they cannot give without endangering their 
families. And some have margin enough in their finances 
but none in their sympathies.” 

Mr. Andrews considers “taxation factors” without re- 
ferring precisely to the oft-considered question whether 
current personal income tax rates encourage or discour- 
age giving. (One may hear opinions pointing both ways.) 
Mr. Andrews’ data indicating a higher percentage of gross 
income going to philanthropy in 1949, when tax rates 
were relatively high, over 1940 and 1930, when levies 
were much lower, might be considered as evidence that 
high taxation, along with allowable deductions, has stimu- 
lated rather than deterred voluntary giving. ‘For the in- 
dividual, the opportunity is offered to give to a self- 
selected charity a considerable sum of money, much of 
which would otherwise have gone to the tax collector. 
At the 1949 rates, single persons with taxable income af- 
ter exemptions of $10,000 were able to give to charity 
$1,000 at a net cost to them of $700.80... . Whether the 


Recording Angel sets down as a credit to this individual 
the whole $1,000 the charity received, or the $700.80 he 
might have kept for himself, is a matter on which we 
have no statistical data.” 

How shall the creative giver give? For the mind that 
is “free, willing and glad” there need be no rules. Mr. 
Andrews offers “a few suggestions,” among which are 
the following: 

“Give to your own community, where you are most 
likely to know about needs and services; but remember 
also poorer communities, which have greater needs and 
fewer able to help... . 

“Give toward rehabilitation rather than relief. 

“Give toward cure rather than treatment. 

“Still better, give toward prevention. 

“Seek no personal credit for your gift and do not ex- 
pect gratitude. ... 

“Give toward research and discovery, and especially to- 
ward discovery of the conditions of health and well- 
being. ... 

“Finally, in all your giving, give thought. ‘Somebody 
must sweat blood with gift money,’ said Henry S. Pritch- 
ett when president of the Carnegie Foundation, ‘if its 
effect is not to do more harm than good.’ But with 
thoughtful giving even small sums may accomplish great 
purposes.” 

Mr. Jenkins’ book, as has been stated, is about organi- 
zations maintained largely by gifts and endowments— 
our churches, social agencies, universities, colleges, hospi- 
tals, and museums. Aided by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, Mr. Jenkins analyzes practices 
and prospects of what he calls “the freest of our enter- 
prises.” He prepares his analysis for the persons respon- 
sible for the management of the large numbers of volun- 
tary agencies in the United States, in the expectation that 
it will assist them in “taking stock.” 

Mr. Jenkins’ estimate of total contributions to religious 
bodies for the period 1924-1948 is somewhat lower than 
that of Mr. Andrews. For example, Mr. Jenkins figures 
total giving to religious bodies in 1948 to have been about 
$1,378,000,000, while Mr. Andrews estimates that it was 
$1,582,000,000. Although Mr. Andrews arrives at a 
higher total, he also states: “But for the three decades 
here examined, religious giving has not increased” at the 
same rate as national income. Mr. Jenkins estimates, 
however, that religious organizations receive more money 
in annual contributions than “all other institutions com- 
bined,” while Mr. Andrews thinks that religious organi- 
zations receive about as much as all others combined. (Mr. 
Jenkins estimates total giving to be less than Mr. 
Andrews. ) 

Mr. Jenkins, like Mr. Andrews, records various mo- 
tives for giving money. The person-to-person relation- 
ship is important. “Cooperative asking” has greatly ex- 
panded—witness community chests and other associated 
efforts. People believe in certain efforts to bring about 
changes in conditions or changes in persons. “Belief may 
be little more than hope. Evidently the strength of the 
belief is not enough to call out more than a modest por- 
tion of spendable income. . . . Religious faith is the most 
powerful of all motives.” 

The askers also have mixed motives. “Not all askers 
are convinced believers in their case, nor do they care to 
prepare themselves to solicit gifts ; a chore has to be done. 
Certain pressures have to be exerted on potential askers 
whether they seek large gifts or small ones.” (Possibly 
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certain of the pressures on askers are like unto the pres- 
sures on potential donors.) 

Mr. Jenkins has studied intensively the arts of several 
successful “money raisers.” “The conclusion is that skill 
in raising money is gained like any other art; it comes by 
prolonged discipline. It is not intuitive, nor is it learned 
from books, nor conferred by official accolade. Further- 
more, the generalized experience, sometimes called ‘prin- 
ciples,’ which leads to obtaining gifts applies equally to 
five dollars, five thousand dollars, fifty thousand dollars. 
The only difference is that the time allotted to getting 
small contributions is too short to allow for the cultiva- 
tion process.” 

Mr. Jenkins finds for the period studied, 1924-1948, 
“that the number of gifts in the smaller amounts, say 
under twenty-five dollars, increased enormously.” On the 
controversial question of the influence of taxation on giv- 
ing, Mr. Jenkins concludes that no evidence has appeared 
indicating clearly whether gifts increase because of the 
tax exemptions or whether gifts decline because of the 
reduced income. ‘A reasonable conclusion appears to be 
that some individuals give more because of tax exemp- 
tions and others contribute less because of lowered in- 
come. Apparently the two groups offset each other. . . .” 

In the quarter century under review “‘it is on the na- 
tional scene where the technique of raising money has 
developed striking successes. Nationally, the number of 
organizations appealing to the public for financial support 
appears to have increased notably. The radio is an effec- 
tive instrument for mass appeal. . . . With the coming of 
the national appeal, we have added to the jostling crowd of 
organizations which annoy the local contributors.” 

“The methods of seeking gifts are subject to the ebb 
and flow of effective leadership. Those who ask do not 
always reecive, but those who do not ask or who fail to 
state the case cogently almost never receive, although 
windfalls are recorded. Asking is one of the arts, and 
an art is a compound of knowledge, purpose and skill. To 
raise money you have to want, and to want hard, to see 
something important done. When cooperative asking, 
whether for a chest or a university, mobilizes all the peo- 
ple who have a ‘call,’ this method overcomes oceans of 
timidity and gives elementary training in the art of ask- 
ing. But you do not raise money without drives within 
each solicitor; a casual inquiry is not a plea for help. 
Therefore, success or failure to raise money depends upon 
the power of a few leaders to inspire—yes, inspire—large 
numbers of workers with their own devotion to high pur- 
poses. If the top leaders are not devoted to the cause, 
the ranks will soon find it out.” 

Mr. Jenkins also attempts the difficult task of fore- 
casting : 

“In the next few years, philanthropy will feel more and 
more the effects of the scientific temper. To blend a 
critical attitude with an urge for religious and social serv- 
ices will call for greater ability among the leaders than 
was needed when ends were taken for granted and means 
were uncomplicated by doubts. We must organize the 
battalions of facts so as to make them useful in the strug- 
gle for ideals. Certainly, this can be done, but the time 
is short. 

“One of the tides rapidly rising over all this world is 
the expansion of government, and there is no sign that the 
tide is falling. What is so solemnizing to many is that 
what started as a march of people turns out to be a march 
of the managers. The people rise to govern themselves, 
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then fall in behind those who govern them. Apparently, 
in this country, men and women still think of freedom as 
‘a continuous personal share in common decisions.” . . . 

“Philanthropy will have to revive and clarify its dyna- 
mic sense of a mission. To do this it will have to formu- 
late, right now, a powerful restatement of its case. Noth- 
ing less than a philosophy of philanthropy will serve the 
purpose or meet the challenge. This philosophy will com- 
bine the faith of the Christian religion in the ultimate tri- 
umph of other-than-selfish motives with the established 
procedures of the social scientist and with the rigorous 
thinking of the trained philosopher. 

“The case for philanthropy will consist, then, of the 
profound beliefs of man about his place in the universe 
and his relations to his fellows, the critically evaluated 
empirical data about his actions in his social relationships, 
and the broad significance for American life and all its 
institutions of the organizations which hold these beliefs 
and attempt to practice them through institutional forms. 

“This revision of thought about the responsibility of 
these institutions will surely lead to revised convictions 
about practice. ... [These] will include self-imposed dis- 
cipline on personal and institutional conduct, the re- 
establishment of the spirit of the pioneer on the frontiers 
of national and international life, and the giving up of 
institutional sovereignty in order to achieve a higher unity 
in cooperative tasks. 

“By losing themselves in great undertakings, these so- 
cieties may become in fact custodians of the values by 
which men live and for which they die. Their place in 
American life must be fought for, but it may become 
great. Their bulk is small, relative to the restless ocean 
of American institutions; but, like the Gulf Stream, phil- 
anthropic societies may change the social climate of our 
own and other nations.” 


Religious Education Statistics 


Figures on church schools in 1949 for 241 religious 
bodies of the United States indicate that, as compared 
with 1947, the rate of increase in enrolment “has sur- 
passed the rate of increase both of church membership 
and of general population . . . for the first time in a 
number of years,” according to a compilation made in 
1950 by Helen F. Spaulding for the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. The statistics are published 
in a report, Religious Education Statistics for Religious 
Bodies in Continental United States, 1949, published by 
Division of Christian Education, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 206 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, IIl. 

The 241 religious bodies reported in 1949, or for a re- 
cent year, 28,893,789 pupils and officers in Sunday and 
Sabbath schools. There were 26,438,849 pupils and 2,- 
454,940 teachers and officers. For 1947 there were re- 
ported by 246 religious bodies 24,588,112 pupils and 
2,406,505 teachers and officers. During this biennium, 
Miss Spaulding reports, church school enrolment gained 
at the rate of 7.03 per cent; total church membership in- 
creased 5.8 per cent, according to the compilations made 
by the Christian Herald; the total population of the con- 
tinental U. S., according to estimates by the Bureau of 
the Census, increased 3.6 per cent. 

The bodies classified as Protestant reported 90 per cent 
of the total church-school enrolment. However, the most 


1Graham Wallas in The New Statesman, Sept. 25, 1915. 
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striking gains in both enrolment and number of schools 
were reported by other than the Protestant churches. 
These churches—Roman Catholic, Jewish, Eastern Or- 
thodox, Old Catholic, etc.—reported in the two year pe- 
riod an increase of 25.6 per cent in the number of schools 
and of 24.8 per cent in total enrolment. The Protestant 
churches reported an increase of three per cent in number 
of schools and of six per cent in total enrolment. The 
total number of schools increased from 232,672 in 1947 
to 243,454 in 1949, 

Miss Spaulding commented in an article that appeared 
in the /nternational Journal of Religious Education, No- 
vember, 1950: “Although the Sunday school has long 
been considered a strongly Protestant institution, evident- 
ly the non-Protestant groups are increasingly aware of 
the opportunities in a Sunday or Sabbath school for re- 
ligious education.” 

“Sunday school enrolment showed a healthy and con- 
tinuous growth during the first third of the century. 
Then during the thirties something happened ; momentum 
slowed down, and some of the religious bodies actually 
registered a loss. It was not until 1947 that there were 
definite signs of recovery.” 

Sunday or Sabbath schools, Miss Spaulding states, “are 
just one phase of religious education as conducted by the 
various religious bodies.” In 1949 there were reported 
62,161 vacation schools, an increase of 13 per cent over 
1947; the enrolment of 4,592,115 pupils in vacation 
schools represented an increase of 9.9 per cent during the 
same period. 

The Protestant bodies having enrolments of over 
200,000 in 1949 in Sunday schools, with the totals re- 
ported, were as follows: 


National Baptist U.S.A., 1,500,572 
National Baptists of America...............- 1,000,100 
American Baptist 934,795 
Congregational Christian 638,145 
Evangelical United Brethren................. 617,804 
Evangelical and Reformed 526,469 
eatter-Day 514,415 
Church of the Nazaretie. 475,372 
Missouri Synod: Lutheran, 428,521 
African Methodist Episcopal................. 362,432 
Seventh Day AGventists 218,076 
Evangelical Lutheran 205,210 


Again the Plight of Spanish Protestants 


The precise text of the Spanish Order of March 10,1 
1941, on the interpretation of the law providing for civil 
marriage has recently become available from an “author- 
ized source versed in these matters.” It has apparently 
not been published in full in this country. 

The Order first notes that Article 42 of the Civil Code 
“makes obligatory canonical marriage for those who, 
proposing to enter into legal marriages, profess the Cath- 
olic religion.” But this Article did not make clear the 
distinction between a marriage in which neither of the 


1 Boletin Oficial del Estado, March 12, 1941, no. 71, p. 1775. 


contracting parties is a Catholic and a marriage in which 
only one of them is not a Catholic. This fact and the 
“evident contradiction” in diverse administrative inter- 
pretations of the law have “caused a lamentable confusion 
in the application” of the law which must be cleared up 
by the provision of a general standard “which will reestab- 
lish the true meaning of the provision and enhance the 
spirit of such sacred institutions as the family and matri- 
mony, object of preferential treatment by the new 
Regime.” 

It is therefore ordered: 

“1, Municipal judges shall not authorize any civil mar- 
riages except those . . . between persons who are not 
Catholic in which this non-Catholicism is proved by docu- 
ments, or in case this proof is not possible, [who] present 
a sworn declaration that they have never been baptized. 
On the truth of this statement rests the validity and civil 
effects of such marriages. 

“2. Any administrative provisions which are contrary 
to the present order are annulled.” (Translation ours) 

The far-reaching effect of this Order is obvious, espe- 
cially when it is recalled that certain social services are 
apparently available only for families who can show that 
they have been legally married. 

This “authorized source” from whom the text of the 
Order was received has also reminded us that Spain has 
been a Catholic country “for many centuries.” The fact 
that many declarations of the Holy See, of the Council 
of Trent, and the Codex of Canon Law, etc., are “incor- 
porated ... into Spanish thought and way of life” makes 
it “obvious that in matters spiritual and moral Rome pro- 
poses and Madrid disposes. Spain, as an obedient 
daughter of the Catholic Church willingly, and with full 
responsibility and conscience, conforms with and accepts 
these spiritually coercive mandates, tenets and legislation, 
and having done so, cannot in any way modify or contra- 
vene them. When and if, the Holy Roman See should 
see fit to go back on, to annul, to modify its resolutions, 
or to develop a new line of approach to matters moral and 
spiritual, Spain then, and God willing not before, shall 
obediently follow as ever has been her tradition, the 
teachings and directions of the Vicar of Christ on Earth.” 

In the last few months two volumes and some maga- 
zine articles have been issued which seem to over-simplify 
the situation of the Spanish Protestants.? For instance, 
The Protestant Church in Spain states “Catholics are 
married before a Catholic priest, and the marriage certifi- 
cate is admitted for the Civil Register ; non-Catholics are 
married before the Judge direct. Non-Catholics are not 
bound to have any dealings with the Catholic Church at 
all, for the purposes of Civil Status... .” On page 128, 
in an Appendix, there is recognition of the fact that the 
Order | 1941 repealed the earlier provision for civil 
marriage for those who “declared in writing that they no 
longer wished to belong to the Catholic Church.” No- 
where is there any clear statement of the requirement of 
canonical marriage for those who were baptized but no 
longer consider themselves Catholics. Dr. Pattee notes 
(p. 43) that because of the requirement of a canonical 
marriage there are “certain complications in the case of 
mixed marriages and especially of lapsed Catholics.” 


2Note particularly The Protestant Church in Spain (Six Re- 
ports on an anti-Spanish Campaign of Defamation). Madrid, Diplo- 
matic Information Office, 1950; The Religious Question in Spain. 
sd a Washington, D. C., National Council of Catho- 
ic Men, 
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